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The sizes and shapes of the aboriginal instruments of Latin America
vary from the minuscule to the gigantic. The longest instrument is the
Chilean Trutruca, a reed pipe reaching the length of two meters. The
largest panpipe is the Bolivian Bajon, which is made of spiraled tree bark
cemented by baked clay.

The loudest native instruments are the jungle drums of Brazil and
Paraguay. The softest percussion instrument is the picturesquely named
Culo-en-tierra (buttocks-in-the-ground) used by the Indians of Venezuela.
The sound of the Patagonian musical bow is so faint that it cannot be
heard two steps away. It is made of a piece of horse's rib, strung with a
horse hair, and rubbed with a condor feather. The bow is held by the
player close to his mouth, so that the oral cavity serves as a resonator. The
whole story of musical bows is fascinatingly told, in English, in Henry
Balfour's monograph, The Natural History of the Musical Bows (Ox-
ford, 1899). Need it be added that these primitive bows have nothing to
do with violin bows?

The most complete manual of Latin-American musical instruments
is published, surprisingly enough, not in South America, but in Sweden.
It is a richly illustrated volume of 453 pages, Musical and Other Sound
Instruments of the South American Indians by Karl Gustav Izikowitz,
published in English in Volume V (1936) of Kungliga Vetenska^soch
Vitterhets-Samhallet.

It must be borne in mind that the same instrument may be known
under different names in different countries. Thus the common Indian
panpipe is called Antara in Peru, Capador in Colombia, Rondador in
Ecuador, and Sicus in Bolivia. Some native writers refer to all panpipes
under the generic name Zam^ponay a Spanish word which is probably a
corruption of Sinfonia. But in Spain the Zampona is a bagpipe, not a pan-

.
Native authorities themselves disagree on the proper nomenclature of

indigenous instruments. Thus the late Teodoro Valcarcel of Peru has in
the score of his Inca ballet Suray-Surita a drum with one membrane, called
Tynia> and one with two membranes, called Wankar. But an authoritative
article in the January, 1943, issue of the periodical Peruanidad uses the
names of the two instruments as synonyms, athe Tynia or Wankar.'*

According to the classification of the late Luciano Gallet, the Brazilian
instrument Ganza is a hollow cylindrical gourd with a notched surface
rubbed with a stick to make a rasping noise, and he publishes a photo-
graph of the Ganzd in his book, Estudos de Folclore. He also gives a